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United States could get along in a world in which sea-power
and land-power were united, others that unpleasant as su:h a
world would be and expensive as living in it would prove, the
price of avoiding such a disaster by entering the war on the
side of Britain and France was excessive. It does not always
pay to insure; the premium may be too high.
But the American people, used to the idea of immunity, their
eyes turned inward by centuries of historical necessity,
ill-informed as to the issues of power involved and sceptical as
to the risks for the United States of any shift in the balance! of
power, could not be moved to action by any such reasoning.
One Yankee could lick any ten foreigners. This argument
was even advanced about navies where gallantry is no substitute
for ships. By 1914, the only naval power in a position to
threaten the dominance of the British Navy was the German,
not the American, but as a writer in Munsey's Magazine pur
it, the superior qualities of the officers and men would more
than compensate for the inferior number of battleships and the
complete absence of battle-cruisers.
The American people had to be stirred to action by an
emotional cry and probably it was stirred enough by the mere
insult to the flag. But this was not quite enough for the
emotional temper required to do more than arm merchantmen
or convoy shipping. The "little knot of wilful men" in the
Senate who filibustered against the bill for arming ships were
probably as unpopular with the majority of the American
people as they were with President Wilson, but they would have
been more numerous and less wilful if they had been opposing
the sending overseas of an American Expeditionary Force.
It was not merely the power issue or even the issue of
national dignity that provided the driving force. It was the
growing American conviQtion that there was a danger to the
American way^of life in the triumph of a government like that
of imperial Germany. The American people had become more
and more convinced that there was far more in common
between them and the British and French than there was
between them and the Germans. They were stirred by the
invasion of Belgium, by the devastation of France, by the
public bad manners of the German Government (bad manners
that were an expensive luxury for the Germans long
before 1914). It is sometimes said or was sometimes written